


Still Time To Enter 


$100 Prize Award 


for 


Best Sports Story of 1945 


(Appearing in school newspaper, magazine or yearbook) 


The prize story will be published by E. P. Dutton and Co., in the book, Best Sports Stories of 
1945, edited by Irving T. Marsh and Edward Ehre. This is a compilation of 50 best professionally 
written sports stories of the year, 10 best professionally made sports photos of the year, and the 
1945 sports records. 

Previously limited to professional work, the book this year will also contain the prize-winning 
story submitted by a student writer of a Columbia Scholastic Press Association member publica- 
tion. This fact, aside from the $100 prize award, will be a great honor to the winner. 


Judges—Frank Graham, John Chamberlain and F. P. A. 


Conditions of the Competition 


Stories may be of any length, on any sport, and may be straight news coverage, a feature, a 
human interest story, or a column. 
Stories must have appeared in a school publication (member of CSPA) between January 1, 
1945, and December 10, 1945. 
Number of entries is not limited, but entries close on December 15. 
Each entry must be clipped from the original publication and must be mounted on a white 
paper 814 by 11 inches. 
No entry will be considered unless the same sheet contains the following certification: 
Name of writer 
Name of publication 
Publication date of story 
Name of school 


Complete address of school 
Certification of original work signed by both writer and teacher. 


Deadline at CSPA Office December 15 
Mail entries to 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 
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If Only More Yearbooks Would -- - 


O serve on the staff of yearbook 
judges (distasteful word) for the 
C.S.P.A. is a rare privilege for one 

who enjoys visiting annually a half hun- 
dred or more high schools and colleges 
from Maine to California or beyond, liv. 
ing through a year of school life at each 
stop-over, frequently returning year after 
year to the same schools and there recog- 
nizing people and places, and yet never 
leaving the comforts of one’s own chosen 
summer retreat. 

To live with the staff of each annual 
from the first planning meetings to the 
final presentation program, realizing keenly 
and sympathetically all the struggles of war- 
time productions, yet believing so firmly in 
the many values of regular yearly publica- 
tion of the records of school life, is an in- 
spiring experience one may well covet. 

The 1945 yearbooks on the whole did not 
disappoint the critics in the least. In fact, 
it seemed that the shortages of photographic 
service and materials, adequate covers and 
bindings and lowered standards in printing 
were less evident than in former war years. 
It seemed that the annual staffs had settled 
down to wartime production with determi- 
nation to overcome obstacles, to do for 
themselves the photography and the lay- 
outs that in other years it had been so easy 


Indeed, the 


large number of yearbooks for which near- 


to get professionals to do. 


ly all the photography, including develop- 
ing and printing, was done by students was 
little short of amazing. 


OR more specific consideration, the 

score sheets calling for the particular 
exactness which they do, it would be highly 
desirable IF ONLY MORE YEARBOOKS 
WOULD— 

On THEMES,—select a theme pertinent 
to the times, either in school or closely 
connected, and then develop that theme in 
photography, art, editorial content, having 
first clearly stated it in a foreword. Some 
very well chosen and well developed themes 
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were “From the old West to the New”, 
Dar-U-Gar, Compton Junior College, Cal., 
which read, “We wish to bring to you the 
old West our grandmother knew and the 
new west, our West”, and which was shown 
from colored cover design of the covered 
wagon train to the end leaf design of mod- 
ern transport; “All the World’s a Stage”, 
Oracle, Malverne, N. Y., from two tickets 
front row center shown on the sub-title 
page to Malverne Cavalcade at the Oracle 
Theatre; “An Acorn Grows in Oakwood”, 
Dayton, Ohio, produced as a movie; “Shaw- 
nee is about You”, New Cumberland, Pa.; 
Early days of logging industry, “When 
Cadillac was young, the log was king”, Log, 
Cadillac, Mich.; three typical students sur- 
vey the facilities, the curriculum and the 
personnel of the junior-senior high in Red 
Lion, Pa.; “Lights of the campus”, I/linoco, 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, IIl.; 
“Modern Youth”, Echo, Forestville Central, 
N. Y., which was a whole course in adoles- 
cent psychology written by youth. 
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ee, it was surprising that more 
annuals were not built around themes 
having to do with youth’s plans for tomor- 
row. The poet Longfellow wrote, “The 
thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 
Perhaps the judges hoped to find more 
themes like the following: Cardinal, Lake- 
wood, N. Y., “The Youth of Today in 
the World of Tomorrow” developed under 
the sections “Will plan right courses of ac- 
tion in the world of tomorrow, will solve 
the many problems of the world of tomor- 
row, will add color and culture to the 
world of tomorrow, will find wholesome 
recreation in the world of tomorrow, will 
be the business executives of the world of 
tomorrow”; Cyprusonian, Magna, Utah, 
“Our contribution as youth of America for 
victory and peace; The Index, Illinois State 
Normal University, “Let Us Move For- 
ward”; L’Agenda, Clementon, N. J., “Vic- 
tory, World Peace, and Progress”, on which 
was won a Victory Star certificate. 

An unusual theme was that carried out 
by The Stylus, Girls’ High School, Decatur, 
Ga., “Thanks, Decatur”, which was “dedi- 
cated to the community of 20,000, who 
this year particularly have provided for the 
young people with a full time recreation 
leader.” Their book was presented to the 
mayor. On commencement night the mayor 
in turn read resolutions to the senior class 
from the city council. “A city ever mind- 
ful of its youth, Thanks, Decatur.” The 
sections of the book were developed thus: 
Classes, “for the unexcelled educational in- 
stitutions of our community”; Athletic, “for 
a recreation board with foresight, wisdom 
and thusiasm for young people’s place”; Or- 
ganizations, “for churches, their pastors, as- 
sistants, and the many organizations that 
enrich our lives”; Features, “for homes of 
culture, beauty and gracious living”; Ad- 
vertisements, “for your courtesy and co- 
operation with our advertisement staff.” 


ATRIOTIC themes did not appear 
very frequently, although several books 


One 





were planned around “Letters to G.I. Joe”, 
among them Chevron, Albion, N. Y., and 
Senior Memoirs, Port Jervis, N. Y., the 
latter winning Victory Star recognition 
thereby. 

The Crescent, Wendell L. Willkie High, 
Elwood, Ind., dedicated to Wendell Will- 
kie, a plan they formulated before his 
death, using as a theme, “Lives of great 
They had an ex- 


cellent pictorial section on the life of El- 


men all remind us.” 


wood’s famous son. 

Occasionally an anniversary theme is the 
logical one to choose, as was the case with 
Spotlight, Elizabeth City, N. C., celebrating 
twenty-five years of publication and Samp- 
ler, Sullins College, Bristol, Va., marking 
the school’s seventy-five years and contrast- 
ing the old and the new in art on the di- 
vider pages and in the editorial content. 

Current hobbies and pastimes were clev- 
erly used by Avalon Annual, Pittsburg, Pa., 
in their choice of Ouija Board as a theme, 
“The past, the present, the future, come 
with Eddie and Don as they summon the 
Quija Board to conjure up a year at Ava- 
lon High”, developed in art, copy and 
The Graduate, Bangor, Pa., made 
use of the interest in movies and chose 
“Movieland” as a central thought. “Send 
the Echoes Flying”, a line from their school 
song, was used by Hilltopper, Fredonia, 
ae a 


So much for themes, but the staffs can 


cover. 


see why a judge feels like saying, “If only 
more yearbooks would—” 


One aspect of the schools, necessary or 
otherwise though you may think, is the 
curriculum. It is very emphatically true 
that more coverage should be given to that 
side of school life in recording the year. 
The Lion, Red Lion, Pa., did a splendid 
job of presenting faculty and curriculum to- 
The 
Petrel, Reading, Pa., also had an excellent 
curriculum section. 


gether, a scheme others might try. 


ORE attention to attractive “Contents” 

pages was evident. Parkerscope, Ro- 
selle Park, N. J., did an outstanding piece 
of work in this respect. Title pages came 
in for their share of improvement, too, with 
many two-page spreads appearing. The 
Index, Normal, IIl., and Maroon and Gold, 
Glassboro, N. J., are splendid examples. 
Two-page photographic spreads were well 
done in The Milestone, Norfolk, Neb., 
which used them for band and voice group 
pictures, as did Volsung, Downey, Cal., and 


Two 


Shawnee, New Cumberland, Pa., for mon- 
tages. 

Service sections were variously handled, 
from being omitted entirely to having posi- 
tions of great importance in the layout of 
the book. The Achillean, Auburn, N. Y., 
won its Victory Star on its service section. 
Beautiful in memoriam pages were found 
in The Index, Del-Ano, Delano, Cal., and 
The Eagle, Wilton, Maine, 
was again sent to service men in 1943 
and 1944, 


Unique cover designs were those of Dar- 


Cyprusonian. 


U-Gar, previously referred to, a covered 
wagon caravan in several colors, and The 
Lion, which patterned its design after the 
cover of Esquire magazine. The Log had 
unusual art, too, in their lumberjack draw- 
ings of “themselves”, “at work”, “relax”, 
“play”, “go to town.” 


More schools might well use their local 


As the Judge 


HIS year, many schools continued to 
be war casualties as far as yearbooks 
were concerned. Those that survived, 

however, produced, on the whole, excellent 
books—as shown by the large number of 
first place ratings attained. 

Cost of yearbook production still seems, 
to this judge, out of all proportion to the 
educational results achieved. One senior 
high school spent almost $9000 to produce 
its yearbook; last year the same school spent 
over $9000 on its book, for a class of some 
300 seniors. Smaller schools in less pros- 
perous communities try to imitate this out- 
put and suffer immeasurably when they 
find they can spend only $1600 or $1700 


for the same size class. 


i is the opinion of this judge that a 
good yearbook should afford a graphic 


picture of the activities of a school in a 
given year with special emphasis on the 
senior class. Some few schools still per- 
sist in carrying over the “Record Book” 
idea with all the forced humor and trite 
wordiness of a “Last Will and Testament” 
and a “Senior Class Prophecy.” Fortunate- 
ly, these are few. 

The majority do present a very adequate 
picture of a year’s life in their particular 
schools. More could be done, however, in 


some schools to show that the school is alive 


background as did Accomac of historic 
Nantucket. Paltzonian, New Paltz, N. Y., 
and Pindarian, Hohokus, N. J., had some 


excellent boy-girl pictures on divider pages. 


which 


closely watched by staff members and ad- 


Technicalities should be more 
visers include planning so that copy fits 


space, more informal arrangements of 
groups for pictures with avoidance of stere- 
otyped positions of hands and feet, better 
“cropping” of glossies, use of page num- 
bers, meaningful captions with all pictures. 
Often attention to these details would in- 
crease the scores considerably. 

More important than score, however, is 
to keep alive the spirit evident in so many 
buoyant 


youth, with all it holds for the future of 


annuals, the spirit of vibrant, 


America which, after all, is in their hands. 


IF ONLY MORE YEARBOOKS 


would 


Views Them 


in its class-room activities as well as in its 
A few books fail 


to mention ever the subjects taught by the 


extra-curricular doings. 


various members of the faculty and the 
school seems to exist merely for the pur- 
pose of entertaining its students, not for 
educating them. 


N the past, judges have scored heavily 
the failure to identify each face in a 
group picture. Consequently, a few schools 
now have page after page of group pic- 
tures with nothing but long lists of names 
and nothing about the value of the organi- 
zation to the school. Group pictures, too, 
are frequently stiff and lacking in action. 
Almost none of the schools make the 
most of the advertising section. Instead 
of working up advertisements from the 
student angle, with members of the class 
posing for the ads, they still accept com- 
plimentary ads which are mere name cards 


with an obvious charity purpose. 

But in spite of all these shortcomings, 
this judge was most impressed by one thing. 
All the books, from Maine to Hawaii, 
breathed a spirit of hope, a promise for 
the future, a feeling that these young 
people here depicted will be worthy citizens 
of our great country, facing life with cour- 


age and joy and happiness. 
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view 


MEDALIST yearbook is synony- 
mous with journalistic enterprise. No 
prize-winning yearbook is produced 
without the combined cooperation of the 
faculty, the student body, and the staff 
and adviser. It is not an individual nor a 
class project, but a business undertaking 


of the entire student body. 


Coupled with this first pre-requisite for 
success is careful budgeting and planning. 
An adviser must know in advance what her 
budget will permit in number of pages, 
approximate number of engravings, the use 
of color, the type of cover, the quality of 
paper, and the type of printing. She must 
plan a dummy and with this as a working 
tool, she must fit her pictures and copy 
carefully into the plan very much as one 
does the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. In 
evaluating the finished product, it is very 
evident whether the prerequisite planning 
has been shoddily or meticulously done. 


_ 1945 yearbooks were a credit to 
staffs producing them. Knowing the 
difficulties of compiling a wartime annual, 
the very fact that these staffs had the cour- 
age to produce their books ranks them as 
journalistic entrepreneurs. 


As business executives, it is surprising 
how much more one staff can do with a 
budget than another. With enrollment and 
other things comparatively equal, the ex- 
penditures of one group are sometimes a 
thousand dollars more than those of an- 
other school, yet their book is inferior in 
quality. Why? Because the former lacked 
careful planning and business ingenuity. As 
in every activity, “the early bird gets the 
worm.” Early contracts with printers and 
binders, discounts on engraving, meeting 
deadlines—these are the essential steps to 
perfection. 


With these things in mind, let us take 
a look between the covers of a composite 
1945 medalist yearbook and see why it is 
“head and shoulders” over the others in 
its class. This book has personality. Leaf- 
ing through its pages, just a few of its 
invaluable assets are a well developed theme, 
lively make-up, a pleasing amount of color, 
informal pictures that tell a story, quick 
and easy identification of groups and in- 
dividuals, vivacious copy, and purposeful 
advertisements. 
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What Makes a Medalist Yearbook? 


HE editorial introduced 

through picture and copy, interspersed 
with original art motifs. The theme of this 
annual is “Timetable of Human Effort.” 
With the date of the European invasion, 
June 6, 1944, as a focal point, the head- 
lines used in the annual link student ac- 
tivities with the progress of World War II. 
Montages and superimposed pictures of 
headlines and articles taken from actual 
newspapers are 


theme is 


combined with student 


clubs and extra-curricular work to give 
unity and continuity to the book. A few 
of the important division page heads are: 
D-Day, Liberation of Paris, F.D.R.’s Elec- 
tion, MacArthur Keeps His Promise, and 
Roosevelt’s Death Causes Mourning. 


The central theme is never forgotten. 
Keyed into the writeups,| it is synchronized 
with the art and photography of the book. 
A convenient feature of the book is a com- 
plete table of contents, making it possible 
to find the administration, faculty mem- 
bers, organizations, sports, and other ac- 
tivities, with no waste of effort. One color 
used conservatively brightens the pages and 
gives sparkle to the layout. In no part is 
the layout elaborate, each section being 
complete, attractive, and effective. 


The book carries a complete account of 
every important event which occurred dur- 
ing the year, as well as individual senior 
and group class pictures. It reflects in 
it; pages the atmosphere of the school. 
Every picture is significant. Attention had 
been given to each group so that the pic- 
ture itself tells a story and the copy en- 
hances it. Group pictures are cropped 
carefully to eliminate unnecessary fore- 
grounds and backgrounds. The engrav- 
ings are mostly full or half page ones, 
so that the individual is accentuated rather 
than dwarfed into a good sized ink spot. 
Most important of all, each individual is 


identified. 


HE editorial content is just as inter- 

esting and entertaining as the pictures. 
Unlike the proverbial dull, lifeless, monoto- 
nous copy of many annuals, it has all the 
freshness of an April shower, coupled with 
the warmth of May breezes. It is, in plain 
words, very readable. 


Instead of a para- 
graph telling that the school has been in 


existence twenty years, has an enrollment 


of 1,800 and a faculty of fifty (basically 
factual), it reads something like this: 
“What were we doing on D-Day? We 
were there. Not on the fighting line, not 
on the battle fronts, not in a bomber soar- 
ing over Normandy, and not on an LST 
landing tanks on the’ beach, but we were 
there. In the City Hospital, teen-age girls 
were easing pains and comforting patients; 
behind a lathe in a war plant, men of our 
faculty did manual labor; other fellows and 
girls assisted in the War Rationing Boards 
so that everyone might have his full share 
of food and gasoline. Were we there? 


YOU BET WE WERE!” 


See the point? The Jatter copy lives, 


breathes, pulsates with vitality; the former, 
“requiescat in pace.” True, the year’s ac- 
tivities are completed but not necessarily 
ready for the morgue. A good yearbook 
is as much alive ten years hence as today. 
It is a recording of the events of the 
school year in picture and story. It is more 
than a chronology, it is a history. There- 
fore, the copy should present the life of 
the student body in a world setting, with 
the modern trend as the keynote of their 
activities. 


ND now the last division of the book 

is reached—the advertising section. 
In most annuals, these pages are so similar 
to the business section of a telephone di- 
rectory, that it is time to close the covers. 
But since this is a medalist book, it may 
be different. Why, it contains student pic- 
tures which are even more informal and en- 
tertaining than the activity prints. Each 
picture typifies a Mother Goose rhyme and 
is accompanied with a verse from—no, not 
the original series, but parodies on them. 
Somewhere in the verse, the name of the 
local merchant is mentioned and. the pic- 
ture and verse advertise his product. 


On the fly leaf of the book is a fac- 
simile of the town’s V-E Day newspaper, 
carrying the streamer head: Victory. Clos- 
ing the covers and reminiscing over the 
book, that banner head meant more than 
victory over Germany. It seemed a fitting 
tribute to a hard working staff and ad- 
viser, to a loyal student body, and to a 
publication which is an integral part of a 
community’s Victory record. 
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CONVEN TION IN MARCH > 


Preliminary planning is already under way for the annual Con- 





vention in March. Although the exact date has not yet been set, 
it will probably be either Thursday, Friday, Saturday, March 14, 
15, 16, or Thursday, Friday, Saturday, March 21, 22, 23. By the 
time this is read, the decision will have been made by the Advisory 
Board of the Association. 
issue of The Review. 


Announcement will appear in the next 


One reason for this present announcement is that many schools 
like to begin planning very early for their school’s representation, 
and it is felt that early notification of the Convention should be 
given. 

Another reason is that the Association wants the assistance of 
every possible member in the conduct of the Convention. It is 
very likely that attendance may reach a new high, necessitating 
more meetings than ever to accommodate all delegates comfortably. 
With the closing of the Midshipmen’s School at Columbia Uni- 
versity in early November, more meeting rooms will be available 
on the campus. 

Wider participation by staff members was planned for the can- 
celled 1945 Convention by the introduction of student chairmen 
for sectional meetings. 

It is not too early for staffs and advisers to start making plans 
to attend; it is not too early for advisers to offer their services 
and those of staff members for regional meetings as speakers and 
student chairmen. While professional speakers have always ap- 
peared on Convention programs, a large part of the value de- 
rived from Conventions has depended on the interchange of experi- 


ences between workers in the actual field of school publications. 


Four 


This plan requires topics of interest submitted by individual schools 


and also the volunteering by advisers who are willing to give 
Those who 
wish to assist are invited to write the headquarters of CSPA at 


others the benefit of their wisdom and experience. 


their earliest convenience. 


: or se 


PRINTED CONVENTION 
REPORT? 


Several advisers who have read the recent “Convention by Mail”, 
which carried a number of speeches planned for the cancelled 
1945 Convention, have expressed the wish that the Association con- 
tinue the practice of printing a report of the events of the Conven- 
tion period. 

It is pointed out that no one person can cover all the meetings 
adequately, and even if a school has several delegates, note-taking 
is not a good substitute for a fairly full account of the main 
speeches given during Convention time. Furthermore, there are 
many members who live at such a distance that convention attend- 
ance is impossible—they might be glad to have a fairly compre- 
hensive report of Convention activities. 

Publication of such a Convention report entails considerable 
labor and expense, but the Association would be willing to under- 
take the work if there were a sufficient guarantee that the project 
would pay for itself. 

“Convention by Mail” consisted of twenty-six items, 100 pages 
of material covering every major interest of the Association. At 
that time it was possible to prepare the book to sell for one dollar. 
Obviously, it would be highly expensive to publish a book that 
would contain a full account of every general, sectional, and di- 
visional meeting, but a book similar to the one published when 
there could be no Convention might serve the major purpose quite 
adequately. 

The Association would appreciate having the reactions of its 
members to the policy of preparing a Convention book after Con- 
vention and the ideas of members regarding the scope and price 


of such a book. 


SPORT STORY CONTEST OPEN 


For the second consecutive month the Review publishes the an- 
nouncement of the $100 award for the best scholastic sport story 
of 1945, 
a boy or a girl, may be straight news, a feature, a column, or 
almost anything connected with sports. Entries must be received 
in the CSPA office not later than December 15. 
the contest are explained in the announcement on the inside front 


The story may be any length, on any sport, written by 


Conditions of 


cover of this issue. 


' v¢ 


CONTEST ENTRY BLANKS 
MAILED SOON 


Within a few weeks every publication on the CSPA mailing list 
will receive its announcement of the annual Newspaper and Maga- 
zine Contests. As usual, publications will be requested from Easter 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Winners in 1945 Yearbook Contest Are 
Announced by CSPA 


HE winners in the Eleventh Annual 
Yearbook Contest, conducted by the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, were announced at the group’s fifth 
annual conference, November 2-3. 

A total of 225 yearbooks from public 
and private schools in thirty-five states 
and Hawaii will be named to receive 
awards at the last session of the two-day 
conference. 

Following the opening session of the 
conference, the delegates were divided into 
small groups to discuss the best means of 
publishing their schools’ yearbooks. Direct- 
ing these meetings were professional pub- 
lishers, giving the printer’s view on annual 
publications; school advisers, speaking on 
the students’ problems in compiling year- 
books; and contest judges, summing up the 
general trend in this year’s annuals. 

The entries, divided according to style 
and to the school’s enrollment, were judged 
in regard to theme, layout, editorials, pho- 
tography, engraving, printing, typography 
and binding. 


7 on a score of 1000 points, the 


books were judged as follows: first 
place, 850-1000 points; second place, 750- 
849 points; third place, 650-749 points; 
For the 


third year, certificates will be awarded to 


fourth place, 650 points or less. 


the first three place winners instead of the 
traditional medals. Fourth place contes- 
receive no award. Publications in 


the first place group which were selected 


tants 


for outstanding qualities were given the 
rating of medalist. No more than ten pet 
cent of the class entry group, however 
is eligible for this special recognition. 

A Victory Star award was given to ap- 
proximately ten per cent of the entries in 
each classification for outstanding servive 
to the war effort. This is indicated by an * 
before the name of the publication. 


PRINTED PUBLICATIONS 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASSBOOKS 


2500 Pupils or More 
Medalist 
*ELM TREE, High School, New Haven, Conn. 
First Place 
JANUARY EPILOG, Midwood High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SYAMSTOMTAN, Township High School, Evans- 
on, ' 


PERIWINKLE, Walton High School, New York, 
TRAILMARKER, John Bartram High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (January and June) 
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Second Place 
CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
JUNE EPILOG, Midwood High School, Brooklyn, 
Y 


RN. ¥. 
PIONEER, Andrew Jackson High School, St. 
Albans, N. Y. (January and June) 
SENIOR CLASSIC, S. J. Tilden High School, 
New York, ms Ee 
Third Place 


SENIOR SAGA, Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
New York, N. Y. 
SPOTLIGHT, Julia Richman High School, New 
York, N. Y. 
1500-2500 Pupils 
Medalist 
ARTISAN, Samuel Gompers 
School, New York, N. Y. 
Third Place 


HUMANIST, Memorial High School, 
York, N. J. 


THE 
High 


Vocational 


West New 


Fourth Place 


GARGOYLE, Flushing High 
N. Y. (January and June) 


1500 Pupils or Less 
Medalist 
RECALL, High School, Quakertown, Pa. 
First Place 


THE CATHOLICON, Catholic Central High 
School, Troy, N .Y. 
RENAISSANCE, Boston 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Second Place 
High School, Bloomfield, 
Third Place 
Langley High School, 


School, Flushing, 


College High School, 


MONTAGE, N. J. 


AERONAUT, 
Pa. 


Pittsburgh, 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOKS 


2500 Pupils or More 


Medalist 
*WITHROW ANNUAL, Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*TOM TOM, Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 
First Place 


*MAROON AND WHITE, Austin High School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

SCIENCE AND CRAFT, Crane Technical High 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

SCROLL, Henry Snyder High School, Jersey City, 
N. J. (January and June) 

Second Place 

BLUEPRINT, Technical High School, Brooklyn, 

N. Y 


INTO TOMORROW, Arsenal High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

*QUILL AND HAMMER, Haaren High School, 
New York, N. Y. 


1500-2500 Pupils 
Medalist 
*CAMPANILE, Wilson High School, Long Beach, 
Calif. 
*MONTICELLO, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
TATLER, William Penn High School, York, Pa. 
*WILDCAT, High School, Springfield, Ohio. 


First Place 


CINEMA, Lakewood High School, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

COMMODORE, Maury High School, Norfolk, Va. 

LAMPLIGHTER, Kelly High School, Chicago, Ill. 

MURIVIAN, High School, Brookline, Mass. 

SAGAMORE, Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

*TOTEM, South Side High School, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

TUCSONIAN, High School, Tucson, Ariz. 

Second Place 

COLONIAL, High School, Hempstead, N. Y. 

LAMP POST, High School, Kearny, x 

*REVIEW, High School, Sacramento, Calif. 

TECH TIGER, Technical High School, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

YEARBOOK, High School, Bayonne, N. J. 


Third Place 
TeAapese. Curtis High School, Staten Island, 


Technical 


LEGENDA, Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, 
Mich. 


OBSERVATORY, High School of Science, Bronx, 
N. 


Ze 
ORIOLE, Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(January and June) 
POLARIS, North High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


900-1500 Pupils 
Medalist 


*ENCHIRIDION, Lower Marion Township High 

School, Ardmore, Pa. 
*MALDONIAN, High School, 
First Place 


ARGUS, East High School, Rockford, Ill. 
CYNOSURE, Central High School, Fargo, N. D. 
EUGENEAN, High School, Eugene, Ore. 
HOLYCON, Girls High School, Atlanta, Ga. 
SHINGLE, Ballard High School, Seattle, Wash. 


Second Place 


ACORN, Jefferson High School, Roanoke, Va. 
GREEN BAG, Baltimore City College High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 
JOPLIMO, High School, Joplin, 
LATROBEAN, High School, Latrobe, Pa. 
MESSENGER, High School, Durham, N. D. 
REGIONALOGUE, Jonathan Dayton High Echool, 
Springfield, N. J. 
ZENITH, Central High School, Duluth, Minn. 
Third Place 
BOSTONIAN, Roxbury Memorial 
Roxbury, Mass. 
CLAIRTONIAN, High School, Clairton, Pa. 
ECHO, High School, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
L’INDIEN, High School, Indiana, Pa. 
NESIKA, High School, Everett, Wash. 
THE HESPERIAN, West High School, 
olis, Minn. 
THE KARUX, High School, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
THE ORACLE, Andrew Jackson High School, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Fourth Place 


Allegany High School, Cumberland, 


Malden, Mass. 


Mo. 


High School, 


Minneap- 


ALLEGEWI, 


Md. 
ARGONAUT, New Dorp High School, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 
BACONIAN, High School, Bridgeton, N. J. 
BLUE AND WHITE, Classical High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 
LAWRENCIAN, High School, Lawrence, N. Y. 
MUSTANG, Natrona County High School, Casper, 
Wyo. 
OIL CAN, High School, Oil City, Pa. 
ROSENNIAL, High School, New Castle, Ind. 
SPICE, High School, Norristown, Pa. 
THE ANNUAL, High School, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
THE GLEAM, William Christman High School, 
Independence, Mo. 
THE LEDGER, High School of Commerce, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 
WAMPUM, North Senior High School, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 
600-900 Pupils 
Medalist 
*THE OWL, Paris High School, 
First Place 
CRIMSON AND GOLD, High 
Calif. 
NORWIN, Norwin High School, 
Second Place 
BISON, High School, Clearfield, Pa. 
HI-LIFE, High School, Ashland, Ky. 
LAHIAN, High School, Landsowna, Pa. 
PIRATES LOG, Highline High School, 
Wash. 
RAMKIN, 
Y 


Paris, Texas. 


School, Colton, 


Irwin, Pa. 


Seattle, 


Fordham Prep School, New York, 


a Ue 

THE CHIEF, High School, Greenville, Ohio. 

Third Place 

NUGGET, High School, Butler, 

ON-THE-MON, High School, 

QUAKER, High School, Salem, Ohio. 

THE CARDINAL, John Marshall High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

THE GARNETEER, High School, Haddon 
Heights, N. J. 

THE ORACLE, Ebensburg-Cambria High School, 
Ebensburg, Pa. 


N. J. 
Brownsville, Pa. 


Fourth Place 
BARNACLE, Barnstable High School, 
Mass. 
COHISCAN, High School, Connersville, Ind. 
ELLWOODIAN, Lincoln High School, Ellwood 
City, Pa. 
GLEN-NOR ANNUAL, 
Glenolden, Pa. 
MAROON AND BLACK, High School, 
City, Pa. 
ORACLE, High School, Abington, Pa. 


Hyannis, 


Glen-Nor High School, 


Mahanoy 
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Poetry of the Month... 


These poems were selected by the staff 
of the Bryant Clipper, William Cullen Bry- 
ant High School, Long Island, N. Y. 

Tickless Time 
The clock ticks a lie. 
It’s not ten o'clock or two o’clock, or a 
comfortable twilit half-past five. 
It isn’t time to eat, sleep, write your Con- 
gressman, make love. 


Yesterday— 
The soldier found 


mangled life away. 


time to writhe his 
He sweetened the swamp with his blood 
that cut deep forked furrows in the sod. 


Today— 

His widow wails in the wide, lonely bed. 

She scorches the pillow with her slow, hot 
tears, 


While the clock ticks away on the mantel. 


Tomorrow— 

The politician will make time to unloose 
his floods of fury and defiance, 

Waxed in secret places, so they can fold 
up and roll back into his mouth it 
necessary. 


Listen, time’s not measured by the second 
hand on a stopwatch, 

But by the first cries of a new-born bab;, 
and the whispers of its dying mother. 
Time’s a cradle in which is rocked all 

human understanding, 
And all that lies still asleep in the deepest 
chambers of our minds. 


And one day, time shall unclose, and ail 
these things rush forth, 
And we will hold time encompassed in our 
hands. 
Before we die. 
Margery W. Klein 
Music and Art 
High School of Music and Art 
New York, N. Y. 
oe ee. 
Hillside Tree 


I saw a tree upon a hill, 

She looked so lonely there; 

One little tree upon a hill 

That was all brown and bare. 

She wore the sunset like a crown, 
She spread her skirt with pride; 

And soon the sky sent down a cloud 
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That draped her like a bride. 
Bob Wolfe 
Jackson Journal 
Stonewall Jackson High School 
Charleston, West Virginia 
i Mi 
Plea 
My world’s been lonely since he went to 
war. 
There’s only silence now and sometimes 
tears. 
He will come back, I know; 
And so I wait. 
What will the shouting, and the noise, 
The blood, the grief, the loneliness of war, 
Have done to him? 
He was so young and strong 
And cherished his ideals. 
Will he have changed? 
Will he be bitter—or resigned? 
Let him be young when he returns. 
Let his heart ache when he beholds the 
fields at dawn; 
Let him rejoice at earth and sun and sky. 
Let him have faith in simple, human things. 
Let him love life. 
Let him still feel an aching, throbbing joy 
When he beholds the world, in ail its great- 
ness and its pain. 
And, God, when he sees me again, 
Please let him smile; 
And for the days that were and are to 
come 
Let him be glad. 
Suzanne Infield 
Argus 
Hunter College High School 
New York, N. Y. 
y ZF FY 
Insanity 
Women are seeking 
The great open spaces, 
Blouses with eyelets 
And sheerest of laces, 
Stockings of mesh, 
A sandal that shows 
Through punctured partitions 
Sections of toes. 
It goes very hard 
On sensitive souls 
To step out attired 
In nothing but holes. 
Berj Ignatius 
Music and Art 
High School of Music and Art 
New York, N. Y. 


Thoughts While Visiting The Zoo 
Oh, elephant, I envy you— 

You never need correction, 

Ah! what a memory have you 

But then—what a complexion! 


Joan Gilbert 
Forest Leaves 
Forest Hills High School 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


The Editor Writes 


(Continued from Page 4) 
through December. It’s not too early to 
hunt through old files for any copies that 
may be missing! 

Advisers receiving the entry blanks are 
requested to read the sheet very carefully, 
so that the publication is entered in the 
correct classification and that all answers 
are given in sufficient detail to enable the 
judge to obtain a correct picture of the con- 
ditions under which the publication is pro- 


duced. 


Three items are necessary to complete an 
entry: the required copies of the publica- 
tion, filled entry blank, and the entry fee. 
Much needless correspondence must be car- 
ried on each year because one or more of 
these three are not complete. 

It is also requested that a single copy 
of each publication be placed in each file, 
arranged according to date of publication 
with the earliest date on top, and that the 
entire set of publications be arranged so 
that a minimum of time is required to 
handle the entry. 


Questionnaire Sent 


All advisers who received the Journalism 
Questionnaire are requested to complete the 
information and send it to Mr. Wilfried 
Myers, Struthers High School, Struthers, 
Ohio, so that he may compile the results 
and begin writing his summation of find- 


ings. 


Major Murphy in Vienna 


Major Joseph M. Murphy, director, on 
leave with the Army, is still in Vienna, ac- 
cording to letters received in early October. 
He is not yet sure of the date of his prob- 
able return. 


The School Press Review 















Winners Yearbook Contest 
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rHE CHAIN, High School, Charlottesville, Va. 
THE PROFILE, High School, Glen Cove, N. Y. 
THE RECORD, High School, Merchantville, N. J. 
THE TORCH, Memorial High School, Millville, 

N. J. 

300-600 Pupils 
Medalist 

*CYPRUSONIAN, Cyprus High School, 

Utah. 
LOG, High School, Cadillac, Mich. 
SHAWNEE, High School, New Cumberland, Pa. 


First Place 


ACORN, Oakwood High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
DELANO, Union High School, Delano, Calif. 
ORACLE, High School, Malverne, N. Y. 

THE HEARTHSTONE, College Prep School, Fair- 

field, Conn. 

THE LION, High School, Red Lion, Pa. 

THE MILESTONE, High School, Norfolk, Nebr. 
THE PERISCOPE, High School, Oakmont, Pa. 
THE REGIS, Regis High School, New York, N. Y. 
THE STYLUS, Girls High School, Decatur, Ga. 

Second Place 


BEXLEO, Bexley High School, Columbus, Ohio. 

CHRONICLE, Bartlett High School, Webster, 
Mass. 

EL COYOTE, High School, Roswell, N. M. 

HILLTOPPER, High School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

*L’AGENDA, Regional High School, Clementon, 


Magna, 


N. J. 
SKOOKUM WA WA, 
Wash. 
THE CHEVRON, High School, Albion, N. Y. 
THE GRADUATE, High School, Bangor, Pa. 
THE MILLARD, Millard County High School, 
Fillmore, Utah. 
VOLSUNG, High School, Downey, Calif. 


Third Place 


QUO VADIS, High School, Sayerville, N. J. 

*SENIOR MEMORIES, High School, Port Jervis, 
N. Y. 

THE CRESCENT, Wendell L. Willkie High 
School, Elwood, Ind. 

THE PARKERSCOPE, High School, Roselle Park, 
N. J. 

THE REVEILLE, High School, Webster, N. Y. 

THE SPOTLIGHT, High School, Elizabeth City, 
N. C. 


High School, Centralia, 


Fourth Place 


BRONCO, High School, Blackfoot, Idaho. 
MAROON AND GOLD, High School, Glassboro, 
N. J. 
NEODAONDAQUAT, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

PUFFS AND PATCHES, High School, 
ton, Va. 

THE SILVER ARROW, 
Mo. 


Irondequoit High School, 
Coving- 


High School, Jackson, 


300 Pupils or Less 
Medalist 
AVALON ANNUAL, High School, Avalon, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
PETREL, Catholic High School, Reading, Pa. 


First Place 
“ ADELPHIC, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 
» me 
THE CARDINAL, High School, Lakewood, N. Y. 
COLOPHON, High School, Wyomksing, Pa. 
= TOWER TREE, High School, Greensburg, 
nd. 


Second Place 
*THE ACHILLEAN, Holy Family High School, 
Auburn, N. Y. 
BANTAM, High School, Clarkston, Mass. 
ECHO, Central High School, Forestville, N. Y. 
INDIAN, High School, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 
— a St. Stephen High School, Cleve- 
nad, 10. 


Third Place 
ACCOMAC, High School, Nantucket, Mass. 
LA TORCHE, High School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


— Ottawa Hills High School, Toledo, 
10, 


ean, St. Lukes High School, Hohogus, 


SCRAPS, F. E. Bellows High School, 

neck, N. 

THE L AMPREY, High School, Newmarket, N. H. 
Fourth Place 

EAGLE, Wilton Academy, Wilton, 

GLEN ECHO, 

Glenville, Pa. 


THE WINTHROP WINNER, High School, Win- 
throp, Maine. 


Mamaro- 


Maine. 
Codorus Township High School, 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 


STEWART ANNUAL, Stewart Junior High 
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School, Norristown, Pa. 


First Place 


THE BROADCASTER, Henry 
High School, Falmouth, Mass. 


Haller Junior 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS (BOYS) 


Medalist 
THE MOUNT TOWER, Mt. St. 
School, Baltimore, Md. 
THE TROJAN, North Catholic High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Joseph High 


First Place 


KARUX, Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, 
Pa. 
THE FIR TREET, Woodberry Forest School, 


Woodberry Forest, Va. 
THE SHAMROCK, Catholic Central High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Second Place 


= BLUE BOOK, Pingry School, Elizabeth, 
J 


THE BRIEF, Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 

THE COYLE REVIEW, Monsignor James Coyle 
High School, Taunton, Mass. 
Third Place 


THE BROOK, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS (GIRLS) 


Medalist 
ELIZABETHAN, College of St. 
vent Station, N. J. 
First Place 
CHIMES OF ASSISI, Mt. Assisi Academy, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
ECHOES, Academy of the Holy Angels, Fort Lee, 
MN. dé. 
MOUNTAIN CHIMES, mae St. 
emy, North Plainfield, N. 
ROSE LEAVES, College of “5e. Rose, 


Elizabeth, Con- 


Mary's Acad- 
Albany, 


| se 4 
THE CATHEDRAN, Cathedral High School, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
TOWER MEMORIES, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Second Place 


THE CHRONICLE, Tudor Hall School, 
napolis, Ind. 


Notre Dame Academy, 


India- 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS (CO-ED) 


Second Place 
THE BLOTTER, Kew-Forest School, Forest Hills, 
N. Y 


THE STIRRUP CUP, Brooklyn Friends School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 


Medalist 


SAGAMORE, Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


First Place 


STROUD, State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 


THE INDEX, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, III. 


Second Place 


PALTZONIAN, State Teachers 
Paltz, N. Y. 


PEDAGOGUE, New York College for Teachers, 
Albany, N. Y. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Medalist 
SAMPLER, Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 
First Place 
DAR U GAR, Junior College, Compton, Calif. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGES 


College, New 


Medalist 
ILLIWOCO, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, 
Ill. 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
First Place 
SUN DIAL, Clara Barton Vocational High 
School, Baltimore, Md. 
Third Place 
YEARBOOK, Brandeis Vocational High School, 


Boston, Mass. 
Fourth Place 
PRIMER, Yorkville High School, New York, N.Y. 


THE ANDRALOG, 
es 


CAMP PUBLICATIONS 


Medalist 


Camp Androscoggin, New 
York, 


Medalist 


THE KENNEBECAMPER, Camp Kennebec, Phil- 


adelphia, Pa. 


DUPLICATED PUBLICATIONS 


First Place 


COLLIS M ARIAE, St. Mary’s High School, Lan- 
easter, N. 
OUTLOOK, High School, Rosedale, Ind. 


Third Place 
ORINSAGA, Camp Orinsekwa, Niverville, N. Y. 
LANCE AND SHIELD, Junior High School, 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 
Fourth Place 
ANCHOR, High School, Carrington, N. D. 


PRINTED PUBLICATIONS 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL CLASSBOOKS 


First Place 


CROSSROADS, East New York Vocational High 
School, Brooklyn, N. 


Second Place 


Alexander Hamilton Vocational 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Third Place 


MANNEQUIN, High School of Women’s Garment 
Trades, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TECHNICIAN, 
High School, 


LITHOGRAPHED PUBLICATIONS 
CLASSBOOKS 


First Place 
JACKSONIAN, Stonewall Jackson High School, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Second Place 
POW WOW, High School, Amesbury, Mass. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOKS 


1500 Pupils or More 


Medalist 
COMET, High School, Austin, Texas. 


THE FALCON, Northeast Catholic High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


First Place 
ARXALMA, Reading Senior High School, Read- 
ing, Pa. 
CARDINAL’S CALENDAR, Cardinal Hayes High 
School, Bronx, N. Y. 
Second Place 
ORBIT, Classen High School, 
Okla. 
THE HATCHET, George Washington High School, 
New York, N. Y. 


600-1500 Pupils 
First Place 


ALLAGAROO, High School, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

COYOTE, High School, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

KE KUHIAN, Kauai High School, Hawaii. 

THE CARDINAL, Lincoln High School, Port- 
land, Ore. 

THE CARDINAL, Westwood High School, West- 
wood, N. J. 

THE KNIGHT, High School, Collingswood, N. J. 

THE SUN DIAL, Woodbury High School, Wood- 
bury, N. J. 


Oklahoma City, 


Second Place 
CAULDRON, High School, Middletown, Conn. 


EPILOGUE, High School, Middletown, N. Y. 
LAKON, High School, Laconia, N. H. 
Third Place 

ECHOES, High School, Boonton, N. J. 
JANUS, High School, East Hartford, Conn. 
SCHOOL MEMORIES, Central High School, 

Newark Valley, N. Y. 
TORHISIAN, High School, Toronto, Ohio. 


Fourth Place 


VICTORY, Central Junior High School, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
600 Pupils or Less 
First Place 
GRANGER, High School, La Grange, Ga. 
ORANGE AND BROWN, High School, Abilene, 
Kansas. 
PIONEER, High School, Pompton Lakes, N. J. 
SPINDRIFT, High School, Oceanside, N. Y. 
Second Place 
REVISTA, High School, Port Clinton, Ohio. 
THE ROCK, High School, East Rockaway, N. Y. 
TRINITARIAN, Holy Trinity High School, Hack- 
ensack, N. J. 
TROJAN, McKinley High School, Sebring, Ohio. 
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Editorials . . . Choice of the Month 


Golden Rule More 
Effective Than 
Atomic Bombs 


The world was rudely awakened by the 
first atomic bomb. Man has praised him- 
self for this great scientific advancement, 
this weapon for the possible destruction of 
mankind. 

But if, instead of creating weapons for 
destruction, all men would suddenly accept 
the idea of brotherly love, an atomic shock, 
even greater than that of the bomb, would 
be the Undoubtedly the shock 
would be so great that many people couldn’t 


grasp the fact that, after ages of “ 


result. 


civilized” 
warfare, men had finally realized that wars 
settle nothing. 

For weeks we have heard arguments by 
men large and small on how to control the 
atomic bomb. The fact they don’t seem to 
realize is that if men would concentrate on 
the Golden Rule there need not be so 
much concern about the atomic bomb. 

If such a miracle should come to pass 
there would no longer be need for prisons, 
as no man would consider doing wrong. 
Police and traffic courts would be replaced 
by ice cream stands, libraries, and chivalrous 
public helpers. Armies would be replaced 
by sports teams and there wouldn’t be any 
need for weapons. 

School would be a much more pleasant 
place, no locks would be taken or needed, 
no feuds between cliques which are sup- 


There would be 


no necessity for rules and regulations be- 


posed to be non-existent. 


cause all pupils would be courteous and 
considerate of their fellow students. This 
is the pattern of an ideal world. 

Could this earth be atomically shocked 
into submission? Glorious will be the day 
when this world is actually shocked into 
virtue. 

The Northerner 
North Side High School 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


y << 
Youth Must Win 
Rest Of Our War 


BACK TO NORMALCY! 


This was a common cry after World War 
I, coincident with the less conspicuous re- 
mark of a German colonel leaving the Al- 
lied armistice representatives in 1919: “Au 
revoir, in twenty years!” 

The first was a complacent myth; the 
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second, a deadly prophecy. Having seen 
their consequences, we must not let these 
ideas prevail now that we have put our 
sword in our scabbard a second time after 
success on the battlefield. 

With V-] Day came the end of only one- 
third of the second struggle for civilization. 

Our long fought-for and bloody military 
triumph—the release of many of our tem- 
porary wartime restrictions—the fact that 
we are now entering our first peacetime 
semester in three and a half years—must 
not blind us to the two-thirds of the war 
that we have yet to fight. Only the mili- 
tary end is accomplished. 

This is a political and economic war, as 
well. 

Above all, we must remember that, al- 
though the sudden end of the Pacific con- 
flict meant that the general handed the 
reins to the diplomat and the economist, 
victory or defeat in the rest of our war— 
and defeat will surely mean the end ot 
civilization in the third world war—will 
depend, as it has in the one we nave already 
won, on the American people— particularly 
its growing teen-age youth. 

A war fought by a government of, by, 
and for the people is a war of, by, and for 
the people. And the safeguard of the peo- 
The 


high school students of today will win or 


ple is its young men and women. 


lose the political and economic war of our 
immediate tomorrow. 

With the indelible imprint of this catas- 
trophic conflict stamped permanently upon 
modern civilization, with our rolitical and 
economic war still to be won, there can be 
no real post-war “normalcy.” 

The Tower 
Grosse Pointe Senior High School 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


7 - ¢ 

Now—The Peace 

War, the enemy of all mankind, has 
again come to its downfall. After years 
of heartbreak and agony, the peoples of 
war-torn nations have at last realized the 
peace that was, but a short time ago, a 
shining dream in their hearts. 

They have worked hard and prayed long 
for the victory that will bring about many 
changes in the lives of them all. 


There will be thousands of servicemen 
returning to their old lives, but they will 
They will face the fu- 


not be the same. 


ture with stalwart hearts and a fierce de- 
termination that there will be no more war. 

Those who have been touched most by 
war’s destroying hand will hallow their dead 
and look to the future with renewed hope 
and courage. 

Life will go on somewhat as before; chil- 
dren will go to school; worshippers will go 
to church; and the old gang will be found 
at the corner drugstore in the evening. 
These things will go on, but Americans 
must see them with a new awareness. 

Pride in their country and love for their 
fellow men will make them finer people and 
A reborn faith 


and courage will make them strong to meet 


will enrich their characters. 


the future’s problems with a more intelligent 
sense of judgment. 

The war must not be forgotten, but it 
must be placed in the past leaving room 
only for a bright future. Yes, the war is 
over, and now—the peace. 

WY News 
Theodore Roosevelt High School 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
— oF € 
Return To Normal 

The war is over—the fears, doubts, de- 
struction and death are words of the past 
and the world is breathing a sigh of relief. 

Now the peace and post-war period for 
which men fought and died is more than 
a dream. It is becoming a reality. 

For most of us, it seems impossible that 
our loved ones are returning permanently. 
Now we must turn our attention to them— 
the gallant, brave boys who will never for- 
get the horrors of war—those who have lost 
arms, legs, vision and are mentally weak- 
ened. 

It is up to us, all of us, to help them 
readjust themselves to the new and bewil- 
dering future. The returning veteran pre- 
sents a problem which we cannot disregard 
but must face with all the determination 
and fortitude which is the trait of the Amer- 
ican people. 

The most important thing to remember 
is that the wounded soldier does not want 
sympathy. He does not want to be differ- 
ent, does not want attention. 

Don’t talk about the war, where he was 
wounded and how, or the battles he has 
been in. He’s home and wants to forget the 
awful destruction he has seen. 


Refrain from offering him your help. If 


your soldier is using a crutch and attempts 
to rise from his seat, it is best to let him 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Third Place 


ARDSLEYAN, High School, Ardsley, N. Y. 
YELLOW JACKET, High School, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Fourth Place 


AN-JO-CO-HI, Anna-Jonesboro Community High 
School, Anna, III. 
HAMILTONIAN, High School, Hamilton, Mass. 


BOYS’ TRADE SCHOOL YEARBOOK 


First Place 
TECHNICRAFT, Saunder’s Trade and Technical 


High School, Yonkers, N. Y 
JUNIOR COLLEGE YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 


SKYLINE, Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, 
Colo. 


First Place 
WAIKUN, Hardin Junior College, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
MEMORABILIA, State Teachers’ College, New- 
ark, N. J. 

First Place 


THE ELMS, State Teachers’ College, Buffalo, 


N. Y. 
THE TOWER, State Teachers’ College, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


MILITARY SCHOOL YEARBOOK 


Medalist 
CROSSED SABRES, Valley Forge Military Acad- 
emy, Wayne, Pa. 


BOYS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL YEARBOOK 


First Place 


CRIMSON AND GOLD, Chaminade High School, 
Mineola, N. Y. 

EVENING PARADE, Xavier High School, New 
York, N. Y. 

THE LOG, 
Mass. 


Williston Academy, Easthampton, 


GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL YEARBOOK 


Third Place 
THE DELPHIC, St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore. 


\2-.D PRIVATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
YEARBOOK 


First Place 
CHERUL -M, Jewish Center School, Far Rocka- 
way, N. Y. 





And They Shall Hear 


Some choice contributions taken from last 
year’s magazines entered in the Annual 
Magazine Contest of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association. 


“Attention, Scouts!” Scoutmaster Flet- 
cher’s voice was tense, his rugged face grim. 
Young Warren Williams watched his lips 


closely, anxious to get every word. 


“You Scouts know that last night little 
Joey Blake wandered away from his home 
on the other side of the lake. He’s lost 
in the woods and it’s up to us to find him. 
We'll cross in canoes. Ready in five min- 
utes.” 

The troop scattered quickly. But as 
Warren Williams made for his tent he was 
suddenly conscious of a long shadow over- 
taking him. He turned as the Scoutmas- 
ter’s hand touched his shoulder. 

“Yes, Mr. Fletcher?” Then his heart 
sank. He watched the young leader’s lips 
closely. 


“Warren, there’s a way you can help more 
than by joining us. The Cubs are pretty 
gloomy over at Camp Red Star. Joey Blake 
was practically their mascot, you know. 
Maybe you’d go to Red Star and help Bill 
Carol run off a few films in the mess hall. 
Besides entertaining the Cubs it would re- 
lease Mike and Bob to join the search.” 
Warren wasn’t fooled. He knew he was 
being let down gently. It was because of 
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his deafness that he couldn’t go. He swal- 
lowed hard, “O. K., Mr. Fletcher.” 

“Thanks, Warren, you know more about 
the projector than anyone else.” 

Warren forced a grin. “Aw, I don’t need 
the soft pedal, Mr. Fletcher. It’s all right. 
I can take it.” 

The Scoutmaster looked at the boy with 
a man-to-man grin. “Sure you can take 
it, Warren. I’m sorry, I didn’t give it to 
you straight. You know we’re going in a 
chain. We'll call Joey’s name. Maybe he 
He’s only five. But if he 
should happen to be nearest you—” 

“I know. I probably wouldn’t hear.” 
Warren turned toward the tent, chin up. 
Of course, it was better for Mike and 
Bob to join the search. They had keen 
ears. No chain is stronger than its weakest 
link, and Warren didn’t want to be the 


weak 


won’t answer. 


link in the chain of Scouts who 
would comb the woods. 


Bill Carol welcomed him royally. “Glad 
you came, Warren. I’m expecting an epi- 
The Cubs know 
Joey Blake’s lost, and they’re scared.” 

He ran the films that he knew the boys 


liked, their own camp pictures from last 


demic of homesickness. 


summer, the funny obstacle race, adven- 
tures in the caves near the camp, the deer 
drinking. Warren had seen them dozens 
of times. As he worked, his mind was 


with the troop hunting, and his heart felt 






like lead again. 

After that series, Bill handed him a roll, 
saying, “This is brand new, Warren. The 
Cubs hiked to town for supplies yesterday 
There should be 
a nice shot of Joey Blake and his puppy.” 

It was a good, clear film showing the 
younger boys hiking past the caves around 
the lake to town. 


and took some pictures. 


There were shots of 
children playing on .the beach. One was 
a curly head in a play suit, Joey Blake. As 
he looked at Joey’s small face bent earn- 
estly over the puppy, the child was talking 
and the little dog seemed to listen at 
tentively. Warren stopped the machine 
abruptly and snapped on the light. 

“Anything wrong?” Bill asked anxiously. 
Warren’s hands were shaking, as he answer- 
ed, “I’m going to run it in reverse.” Bill 
looked puzzled. 

Warren ran the film backward, then 
slowly forward. Once again he lighted the 
room and turned to Bill saying, “Joey 
Blake is on this side of the lake, Bill. He 
followed the Cubs back toward camp yes- 
terday and stopped at the caves. I'll look 
out for the Cubs, if you'll go—” 

He explained persuasively until Bill said 
somewhat doubtingly, “All right, I’ll send 
word to the troop and do some looking 
myself.” Warren went on entertaining the 
They didn’t know his heart 
was pounding like a trip hammer. At last 
the news came. Joey Blake had been found 
in the caves. The baby was chilled through, 
hungry and terrified. He might not have 
survived another night, the doctor said. 


youngsters. 


That evening the troop celebrated. 
“How does it feel to be a hero, Warren?” 
asked Mr. Fletcher, as Warren set up the 


projector. 

“Aw, I can take it,” was the reply. War- 
ren’s grin wasn’t forced this time. Mr. 
Fletcher wasn’t feeling sorry for him any 
more. Warren slipped the new roll into 
the machine and darkened the room. In 
a few minutes there was Joey talking to 
his puppy, saying, “I’m Daniel Boone and 
you’re one of my trusty pioneers, Bingo. 
We'll go with those big boys and live in a 
cave tonight.” 


It didn’t mean a thing to them—Mr. 
Fletcher, Mike, Bob, and the rest of the 


troop. But it was plain as day if you were 
deaf and knew how to read lips. 


The Torch 
Irvington High School 
Irvington, N. J. 


(Another can be found on page 16) 





Nine 


Features of the Month. . . 


The features on this page were selected 
by Mr. Raphael Philipson, faculty adviser 
of the DeWitt Clinton High School Clia- 
ton News, New York City. 

MY FIVE YEARS ON A STREETCAR 
Or, I Shoulda Walked In The First Place 

Editor’s 
written by Miss Peggy Penuel, the tempor- 
ary Literary Editor of the Girls’ High 
Times. Her brother, Glenn Penuel, grad- 
uated from Tech High in 1941. 

Dear Mr. Arkwright, 


Streetcars are wonderful inventions. They 


Note: This guest column is 


have saved many an Atlantian a case of 
fallen arches in his travels about the city. 
But if I am completely gray haired by the 
time I’m twenty, you can rest assured that 
your streetcars will be the cause. 

Please don’t get me wrong, Mr. Ark- 
wright. There is nothing more pleasant 
than a streetcar clattering down the street 
right in the middle of my favorite soap 
opera and leaving me wondering what hap- 
pened to John’s other wife. There is some- 
thing soothing about a streetcar lumbering 
by just when I am trying to see what Mrs. 
Newly-wed across the street is throwing at 
her husband. 

In fact my five years on a_ streetcar 
would be almost pleasant were it not for 
numberless pests that inhabit your transit 
vehicles. 

Some of the more irritating ones are the 
ladies who exclaim, “Oh, you shouldn’t!” 
while shoving me out of the way to take 
the seat I have offered them. Then they 
usually become absorbed in the passing 
scenery and leave me drooping over them 
with my huge load of books. 

A friend of mine overheard one irate 
lady on the streetcar remark, “Look at that 
conductor! He’s taking those tokens out 
of the fare box and selling them over 


She should have demanded a 


refund immediately. 


again!!” 


You may be perfectly sure of what a 
streetcar’s capacity load is, but just add fif- 
teen more to that and you have the average 
load of a Girls’ High special. When a 
streetcar designated to be a special leaves 
the barn, it’s sides are perfectly straight, but 
when it returns (if it returns), those same 
sides may be more or less convex. In fact, 
the whole streetcar slightly resembles the 
wreck of the Hesperus, except there was 
a little more left of the Hesperus. 


Ten 


Any streetcar conductor who comes out of 
a special alive will have hair-raising tales of 
standing among stacks of books, lunches, 
and bobby-pins while trying to guide a 
streetcar full of screaming, singing students. 
He will tell of hair-combing, lipstick apply- 
ing and confidential gossip yelled at the top 
of one’s voice. 

The hectic atmosphere of the GHS spe- 
cial often affects not only the conductor’s 
mind, but those of the girls too. One of 
my friends boarded the special at school and 
stood up all the way to town in the middle 
of the car holding on to a strap that wasn’t 
there. 

One only has to ride the special two or 
three times to be convinced that the prin- 
cipal object is not ot find a place to sit, but 
a place to stand. 

Tech High Rainbow 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Se 
PEACE and the price we paid WAR 

Victory, that day which the Allies have 
been praying and fighting and dying for 
is now ours. Do we fully realize the 
blessing of peace? To prevent future wars 
we must remember this one and the scars 
that is left on this earth. 

We Americans thought we would be free 
from aggression. As long as we were 
making money selling war goods to these 
worry? They 

And on that 
memorable day of December the 7th, the 
Japanese struck that initial blow of the war 


at Pearl Harbor. 


in blood, and then we began to worry, 


nations, why should we 
wouldn’t dare strike at us. 


The answer was ours 


just too late to do much about preventing 
the coming war. 

We know the following tale only too well. 
It wasn’t pretty, but wars never are, and 
this was the worst war of all time. Bataan, 
Corregidor, and Dunkirk became our trag- 
edies of defeat. 

Our armed forces were small in com- 
parison with the military machines of other 
nations. To alleviate the situation, the 
drafting of men had to be stepped up. Re- 
member those times? Every year the armed 
forces were calling upon our seniors to 
serve, as they called upon every able 
bodied young man. 

We could not walk into a railroad sta- 
tion without hearing this tale of parting. 


“Goodbye, Mom, and don’t worry about 


me—lI’ll be home soon,” and so trainloads 
of them left. As we stood there gazing 
at this touching scene, we wondered, “Will 
all these boys be home?” and the mother 
was wondering that same thing as she sat 
softly weeping and praying that the Lord 
We 


didn’t notice her in particular for the build- 


might have mercy upon her son. 


ing was full of mothers and wives. 
The United States proved to the world 
They had 


something and someone to fight for. Our 


that its men could be fighters. 


democracy was upheld by those heroes all. 
They invaded Africa and pushed Rommel’s 
crack desert troops back across the Medi- 
terranean; they went up the boot of Italy, 
but this war was not all victory, and all 
The war 
ended for many upon the sandy beaches of 
Salerno, but we gained ground there. The 


men could not see the goal. 


picture for us to remember is upon that 
bloody beach at Salerno, because if we re- 
member and keep remembering that cost 
of peace, war will cease being. 

At home the factories were turning out 
miracles. Production records were broken, 
and at last the time came for America to 
throw all her might into the conflict. D-Day 
—and allied armies were victorious, but in 
France today another scene was painted— 
the white crosses dotting the hills of France, 
and at home telegrams from the war de- 
partment, “We regret to inform you”—Ask 
yourselves now, and keep asking, “Is this 
a fair exchange for those pre-war profits?” 

American ingenuity was not asleep, either, 
and it designed superior planes, tanks, and 
ships, so that the war could be hastened 
to a close. They forced the universe to 
yield the secret of its power, and the atom 
was in our control. The most powerful 
force known to man was in the hands of 
the United States government. This weapon 
can change war from a battle of nations to 
Remember this and 
the atom will yield its power for only human 
benefit. 


a battle for survival. 


As high school students, we have seen 
the picture of this war. Will we remem- 
ber it, or will we as our forefathers have 
done, be involved in strife again in twenty 
years? We can prevent future war if we 
watch more closely the trend of the world, 
if we make this world one world, united 
by a bond of peace and understanding. 

Edison Record 
Edison High School 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Pepping Up the Duplication Department 


You may talk about your writing staff, 
Your features and your news; 

And all about the ads you’ve sold— 
Your budget, if you choose; 

About transcription, make-up, heads, 
Your stenciling clear and neat;— 

But high SPIRIT in the printing crew 


Gets out the winning sheet. 


HE lines above may be a bit corney, 
Build 


spirit and morale in the crew that 


but the sense of them is not. 


does the stenciling and the mimeographing 
of your school publication, if you would 
improve your duplicated newspaper or 
magazine. 


lad who 
heads this important staff. He is a key 


Above all, consider well the 


man, no less, and a good printing super- 
intendent deserves plenty of dependable 
help, an honor pass from study hall, and 
admission to Quill and Scroll too. Be- 
ware the day when his interest and effort 
slacken. 

Of course first class equipment is im- 
portant,—stencils, lettering guides, mimeo- 
scopes, and above all, a good mimeograph. 
No alert adviser or administrator should 
permit his charges to be satisfied with less, 
if he keeps in mind the business of edu- 
cation in the duplicated publication. 

Of course training in the processes of 
duplicating is important. The techniques 
have been explained over and over again, 
and any interested adviser or department 
member can find plenty of help to supple- 
ment a reasonable amount of practice. Time 
and space to work are other important 
factors too. 


But the spirit of the printing department 
is the most important factor of all. Every 
duplicated publication, if it wants top-notch 
results, will set about building morale in 
the printing department at once. It may 
take time and effort, but it is worth it. 
And once achieved, every possible effort 
should be made to maintain it. 


ET some of the care that goes into 
the choice and training of the editor- 
in-chief and the business manager be lav- 
ished in selecting and developing the lad 
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By LEE O. HENCH 


Supervisor, Student Publications 


Senior High School, Oceanside, N. Y. 


who becomes press superintendent. Like 
the editor-in-chief, he should climb from the 
ranks. It should not be too hard to see 
him coming. But see to it that he comes, 
and see that his assistants get some atten- 
tion too for their long and sometimes 
weary hours over the mimeoscope and mim- 
eograph. 

For what is the business of a school pub- 
lication if it is not also the development 
of the personnel who produce it? What 
matters a winning publication if the rank 
and file of its workers do not win some- 
thing for themselves besides the question- 
able privilege of coaxing along a cantanker- 
ous mimeograph? In the print shop as well 
as around the copy desk is to be found 
the stuff and mold of leadership. The 
deadlines are just as compelling and the 
signs of shoddy work perhaps more evident 
to the untrained eye. The period or day 
foreman is learning something vital beyond 
the running of a mimeograph, something 
which can become a much bigger thing one 
day. And he will have the “git, grit, and 
go” if he is properly led. And when re- 
sponsibility comes he will carry it too. Who 
says he is not doing his homework? 

The print shop general who works at his 
job has a big job to do. It is not so easy 
as the finished job seems to nurse the 
fragile stencil along its route from tran- 
scription to finished newspaper. Besides the 
regular class periods are set and class teach- 
ers demanding. Solid geometry or Latin 
III are time consuming and maybe not so 
fascinating after all. 


i then some of the experienced per- 

sonnel of the department may draw 
the same study hall, and add to the prob- 
lem of proper supervision of the beginning 
printers in the other periods. To the prob- 
lems of production and scheduling, the press 
superintendent must contend with those of 


personnel,—enrollment and training. Small 
indeed is the cheering section on his side- 
lines. 

A competent and enthusiastic printing 
department, with a spirit and a will to do 
top-notch work, can be developed, if cer- 
tain principles of personnel management 


are kept in mind. The department ad- 
viser should see that time invested in early 
training of a printing crew is soon saved 
many times over in the varied services which 
a well-trained group will render the publi- 
cation and the school office. 

In the first place, the department adviser 
must be interested, sympathetic, willing and 
able to deal with problems beyond the ca- 
pacities of his developing staff. He must 
guide the department superintendent in his 
choice of assistants and should aid him in 
their training. He must see that each mem- 
ber has an opportunity to contribute suc- 
cessfully and that he moves toward a well- 
defined position of greater responsibility. 
The milestones of achievement in service 
and responsibility mark the trail of high 
spirit and growing morale. 

In the second place, the department ad- 
viser must have a clear visiion of the educa- 
tional significance of the publication ac- 
tivity. 
is provided gradually for translating into 


If he has, he will see that occasion 


concrete language objectives not readily seen 
by his charges. He will find many oppor- 
tunities to reduce to simple terms the im- 
portant “link-in-the- 
chain” aspects of the work, the values of 


“cog-in-the-wheel”, 


teamwork, the opportunity for service, and 
the practical results of participation in a 
follower-leader pattern. 


HE adviser will see that department 

members have opportunity to discuss 
as a group their problems under the lead- 
ership of the press superintendent, to plan 
together, and to evaluate the results of their 
plans and their efforts. The techniques of 
democratic cooperation are as socially im- 
portant in the shop discussion as in the 
council deliberations. And their application 
is most significant in building spirit and 
morale in the school publication. 

In the third place, the adviser will see 
that services performed and responsibilities 
carried are adequately recognizea. Any 
plan used must be simple to administer, 
with a minimum of record keeping to sup- 
plement any records actually kept by the 
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They Fought Without Glory 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor in Journalism 


Syracuse University 


TOMIC bombs did not win the war 
A B-29s had something 
to do with that victory, and every- 


with Japan. 
one knows that. Few know so much about 
the war underseas—about the men who 
fought without glory in American sub- 
marines. 

Robert J. Casey tells this story in Battle 
Below. After a quick review of submarine 
warfare before World War II, he explains 
the perils encountered by the “men who 
walk apart.” These are the unsung heroes 
who man submersible ships. 

Vivid reporting is found in his accounts 
of “The Red Pirates on the China Coast’, 
“Ash Cans Off Java”, “Second Battle of 
Manila”, “A Fish-eye View of the Battle 
of Midway”, and “The Road to Tokyo.” 
Each tells of adventure—of the daring men 
in submarines. 

Written in the spring of 1943, the book 
was held up by Navy censorship until June 


8, 1945. 

E QUALLY interesting is Casey’s This 
Is Where I Came In. 

account of the war in Europe, most of it 

after D-Day. 

corners”, “death in the hedgerows”, the 

“breakthrough”, and the “Nazi rout.” 


Casey takes time to report the personal 
He 


meets “such interesting people” in Cairo, 


It is a stirring 


It deals with “war in odd 


incidents of men and women at war. 


Bari, London, Paris. He gives the details 
of their heroism, each full of color and 
human interest. 


Student journalists can learn much about 
writing as well as about warfare in both 
of Casey’s books. His inimitable style, his 
narrative technique, his attention to minor 
details reveal him as one of the outstanding 
reporters of World War II. 
books can be skipped, but neither of these 
books should be missed. 


* * * 


Many war 


So Far So Good is the pleasant auto- 
biography of Charles Hanson Towne. Not 
long, it tells of his life as an editor of Smart 


Set, Mc- 


A versatile 


Delineator, Bazaar, 


Harper’s 


Clure’s and other magazines. 


writer, he also appeared on the stage. 


Twelve 


Towne tells not only stories about him- 
self, but also about celebrities he met. He 
knew Dreiser, Masefield, Markham, Gale, 
Howells, Tarkington, Hurst, and many 
deal with his 
happy memories of these people, of his 


others. His reminiscences 
varied work, of his travels at home and in 
Europe. 

Not dramatic reading, So Far So Good 
is the kind of book that leaves a pleasant 
taste in your mouth. It reminds one that 
people lived happily before streamlined 
automobiles. And it portrays a man who 
got the best out of life, who overcame dis- 
appointments to live a rich and useful life. 

kok O* 

Devastating in its force, The League of 
Frightened Philistines examines the function 
of literature today. It assails humanism, 
deplores commercialism, appraises outstand- 
ing writers. Diverse in content, it presents 
James T. Farrell’s philosophy for the writer. 

Stimulating studies of Dreiser, Twain, 
Joyce, Mumford, 
Adler, Checkhov, and Hemingway consti- 
Farrell 


takes time, however, to attack analysts of 


Dosoievsky, Lardner, 


tute the major part of the book. 


short story technique. He also lambasts 


Hollywood. 

Too mature for some high school stu- 
dents, Farrell’s book should interest teach- 
ers. Stimulating and provocative, it chal- 
lenges the reader to rex-examine his ideas 
on the function of literature in our times. 


If you enjoy reading about athletics, 
you'll like Best Sports Stories of 1944. Not 
limited to the major sports, it includes ac- 
counts of hockey, yachting, skiing, bowl- 
ing, hunting, and fishing. One section 
covers sports at war. 

Ably edited by Irving T. Marsh and Ed- 
ward Here, this sports anthology is of spe- 
cial value to the amateur sports writer. The 
editors were assisted by a board of judges— 
Franklin P. Adams, Frank Graham, and 
John Chamberlain. They hope to compile 
such a collection annually. 

x * x 


Teaching Through Radio stresses the 


value of auditory aids in the classroom. 


It tells how to select, present, and judge 
programs. It examines also the problems 
of broadcasting in the school, public rela- 
tions, recordings, commercial programs for 
children, and the school radio station. 

Rere, indeed, is a book that should be 
useful to teachers and students alike inter- 
ested in radio. It provides sound instruc- 
tion based upon extensive experience and 
research. Amateur journalists will find it 
very helpful, too, in training for radio 
journalism. 

Going to college presents many problems. 
Once the college is chosen, the student must 
recognize his responsibility to the college 
just as it has a responsibility to him. Yet 
he still may have much to learn about group 
relationships, financial handicaps, discipline, 
and routine as well as its impact upon his 
health, thinking, and attitudes. 

These problems are discussed in a sym- 
pathetic and sensible manner in Through 
a Dean’s Open Door. The student is con- 
sidered as an individual—not just as some- 
one enrolled in courses. High school sen- 
iors planning to go to college will find the 
book useful, helpful, and constructive. 


Do you doodle? 
urge to draw? If so, Cartooning for Fun 


Do you have a secret 


and Profit will interest you. And it also 
may help those who illustrate student pub- 
lications. 


Lois Fisher, the 


everyone can draw. 


author, believes that 

She outlines the A, 
B, C’s, illustrating each short discussion 
with excellent examples. Not formal, it is 
a readable and compact book. 

“The application of a few fundamental 
principles of drawing techniques, plenty of 
practice, and the will to persevere until the 
goal is reached,” she says, “will make a 
skilled technician of anyone.” This is prom- 
ising a lot, but the beginner can find out 
for himself. 

* ok x 

Books reviewed in this issue include: 

Battle Below. By Robert J. Casey. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co.; 380 pages. 
$3.50. 

This Is Where I Came In. By Robert J. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co.; 
307 pages. $3.50. 

So Far So Good. By Charles Hanson 
Towne. New York: Julian Messner, Inc.; 
245 pages. $3. 

The League of Frightened Philistines. 


Cacey. 
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Look At Your Columnists’ Work 


ID you ever look at the work of your 
D columnists? We criticize, we rant, 

we rave against the Gossip Column, 
the Dirt Column, that Sports Column. 
But—what do we do about it? Nothing 
as a rule. Well, the Student Prints is try- 
ing to do something, at least, with their 
columns. It is thought that a few words 
on these trials might be of interest to 
others. 

In the fall of 1944 we had two columns— 
“Sports Spotlight” and very appropriately, 
“Dirt on the Floor.” We were not satisfied 
with the “Sports Spotlight” column because 
it was degenerating into a “suction” column 
—unless you were a friend of the column- 
ists; NO mention! With the author hav- 
ing been appointed by our predecessor and 
graduating in mid-year, we did not want to 
“can” him (Other advisers probably know 
how it is once a person gets a position and 
a new adviser steps in) so we started an- 
other column—‘“Seein’ ’em from the Side- 
lines.” 

“Seein’ ’em” was the usual type of sports 
column. The judges did not approve of 
our running two sports columns (usually 
one on each of the two sport pages) but 
they were not responsible to public opinion, 
either! 

As we have stated “Seein’ ’em” started 
out as the usual column—set completely 
in ordinary type. Then—genius flashed! 
Why not vary the items in light and bold 
face—advance number one. 


or this time we tried an experi- 

ment with an_ editorial—indenting 
both sides of a direct quote and printing 
it in bold face. It looked good (We have 
to visualize our paper because it is printed 
in a commercial shop where we must plan 
our layouts when the copy is in typewrit- 


ten form. “Change it,” the judges say 


but can you when it is the only local shop?) 


when it appeared in print so—why not ap- 
ply it to our bold face paragraphs in “Seein’ 
em”? With our staff we have an attitude 
of “We'll try it.” So, we did and made 
improvement number two. This happened 
in our second issue, this year. 


Our final idea which, combined with 
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number two, gives us our column as it is 
now was, “Why not introduce caricatures 
into the column in place of some of the 
bold face items.” We had no artists ca- 
pable of doing this work and could not 
have afforded the original etchings if we 
had. So—we purchased a set of these 
caricatures from a commercial firm and I 
believe the investment well worth while, 
from the interest aroused among our read- 
ers—even if the judges do score us down 
for using this type of material—after all, 
they don’t know our budget and such other 
limitations. 


So much for our sports column. At the 
same time we were working on a “clean up” 
of the “Dirt on the Floor.” Here was a 
touchy subject——the staff said, “We will lose 
half of our subscribers.” 


My editor was with me and we replied, 
“The ones left will be the subscribers who 
are worth while and those whom we want.” 
There were two factors, however, on our 
side. First, in our second column one of the 
usual “boy-girl” gossip items slipped through 
that hurt somebody’s feelings through a 
misstatement and, second, our neighboring 
Salem (Ohio) Quaker had a column that 
we believed to be partly the answer to the 
usual 


Mollie. 


“Gossip Column” — Sabotage by 


ITH this background we took step 

one—we placed our “Dirt on the 
Floor” column in the hands of one writer— 
our feature editor, in person. She was given 
orders to write the column “as near like 
Mollie’s as possible.” Further, she was told 
“none of the B-G stuff!” Then, the editor 


and I set out to organize our news gather- 


> 


ers to see if we couldn’t so jam our paper 
with news and names that we could omit 
We did in six out of 


sixteen issues with most of the six coming 


the column entirely! 


the last semester. 

Our next step was to try an entirely new 
column. In our neighboring big city 
(Youngstown) the daily Vindicator carries 
a chatty, informal column on people by a 
woman who has secured many prizes for 


her column in state and national competi- 


tion. So, we started working on this column 
in journalism and suddenly in our issue of 
March 21, 1945, we presented the debut of 
“Around The Halls” modeled after the 
aforementioned “Around Town.” Frankly, 
as closely as we could we imitated the make- 
up of the original—two eighteen-em col- 
umns with same tsyle of type. 

We experimented with several columnists 
and are now using a January graduate that 
we will be most sorry to lose. However, 
we have one other girl on the staff, who 
worked on the column when we started it, 
whom we can use in a “pinch”. So much 
for our new innovation of last year which 
we are continuing. 

During the summer, key staff members 
held meetings about once a week (How’s 
that for staff spirit?) and in these we de- 
cided to drop “Dirt on the Floor” entirely 
and try a second chatty column—‘Thru 
the Keyhole” modeled after our own “Thru 


the Keyhole.” 


HE students were told to try their 
hand at such a column and the lest 
column would earn that student a staff po- 


“They dood it!” 


chosen is now writing this column in each 


sition. and the person 
issue—incidentally they would not have 
been chosen if I had picked them according 
to any other plan! 

We tried a “Fair 
Enough” column one issue, but neither our 
writer nor our administration were ready 


Do you like Pegler? 


for such a column. Frankly, I feel with a 
good writer that any school administration 
and paper might do well to permit such a 
column as a safety valve for dissenters to 
(It can be constructive, 
Don’t think that the sole purpose is 


express their ideas. 
also! 
mere dissenting for the sake of dissenting.) 
I believe it might relieve many of the un- 
derground currents that we find in some 
schools. . but, I’ll have to let someone else 
try the idea on a long term basis. . ours 
lasted for one issue! 

Our plan was to use the same makeup 
with this column that we used with “Around 


The Halls.” 


I believe that you can see 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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Some Trends in Journalism 


By SIMON HOCHBERGER 


NE obvious but nevertheless striking 
O conclusion arising from a study of 
the history of journalism is that 
newspapers are capable of great change 
within a short time. Fifty years ago the 
newspapers of the United States were start- 
lingly different from those of today, and 
it is likely that during the coming twenty 
or twenty-five years our papers will undergo 
other fundamental changes. 
Here are some of the things we may ex- 
pect: 
Fewer The trend toward 
fewer newspapers has been continuing for 
some years. In 1909 we had 2600 dailies 
in the United States; ten years ago we had 
1929 dailies, and a tabulation this year 


newspapers. 


shows only 1744 daily newspapers. Simi- 
lar shrinkage is noticeable among the week- 
lies. In circulation, however, expansion is 
to be looked for. In 1935 the total average 
daily circulation of American newspapers 
was 36,700,000 copies, whereas in 1945 it is 
just short of 46,000,000 copies, a rise greater 
than the rate of increase in the country’s 
population. 

Monopolistic ownership. A decrease in 
competition is disturbing many observers 
who feel that serious social consequences 
may arise from it. Five years ago 237 
communities in the United States offered 
readers a choice between newspaper owner- 
ships; 1201 cities had either only one news- 
paper or several newspapers under one con- 
trol. This year only 117 cities boast com- 
peting newspaper ownerships and 1277 com- 
munities are non-competitive. Along with 
the decline in competition has come a rise 
in absentee-ownership, meaning that the per- 
son or persons controlling a newspaper are 


not local residents. 


Joint newspaper-radio ownership. About 
a third of the radio stations in the United 
States are owned outright or in part by 
newspaper owners. In Miami, for example, 
two of the three radio stations are owned 
by daily newspapers. 

Competition from radio and other com- 
munication agencies. A very serious result 
of the growth of radio has been its com- 
petition for advertising revenue. While the 
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Associate Professor of Journalism 
University of Miami 


radio stations have been enjoying increas- 
ing revenues each year from the sale of 
time on the air, newspapers have seen their 
revenues from advertising decline. Another 
effect of radio has been in the distribution 
of news. Clearly, newspapers cannot com- 
pete with radio in giving spot announce- 
ments of news events; the newspapers are 
therefore tending toward detailed news- 
reports. If newspapers cannot compete in 
speed, they can compensate for it in com- 


pleteness. 


Mechanical changes. Use of natural col- 
ors in reproducing photographs; use of 
“walkie-talkie” radios in getting news facts 
back to the newspaper office; transmission 
of pictures by wireless, by portable radio, 
and by telephone; long-distance type-setting, 
by which a linotype operator in Miami could 
control a battery of linotype machines scat- 
tered throughout the state; printing of 
newspapers in the home on facsimile ma- 
chines, which resemble television radio sets 
but make a permanent record of the images 
broadcast; greater use of pictures, maps, 
diagrams, and interesting-looking charts; 
improved and speedier engraving. 

Typographical changes. Larger and more 
legible types; more convenient format, prob- 
ably somewhere between the tabloid and the 
standard eight-column size; simplified, short 
headlines; wider columns, about three 
inches instead of the present two; greater 
general effort to make the newspaper easy- 


to-read and attractive. 


Contents. Greater orderliness throughout 
the paper, including the grouping of simi- 
lar stories together in one section; combin- 
ing into one comprehensive article related 
items originating in different parts of the 
country, as, for example, stories of strikes 
in Seattle, St. Louis, Boston, and Atlanta; 
more background and interpretation in news 
articles (what has brought about an event? 
what is its historical, political, economic, so- 
cial, psychological background? what are 
its probable consequences?) ; use of the first 
page for short summaries of the day’s news; 
development of better research methods 
within the newspaper organization, in the 
editorial, advertising, and circulation de- 


partments; revision in the structure of the 
routine news-story (greater conciseness and 
greater vividness in an effort to reproduce 
the life and atmosphere of the news-event 
itself); more space devoted to letters from 
readers; greater attention to kinds of news 
that up to now have been under-developed 
(science and medicine, foreign affairs, eco- 
nomics and business) . 

General. An increasing sense of the 
social obligations and responsibilities of the 
newspaper; growth of specific social serv- 
ices, such as newspaper-sponsored free health 
clinics; greater interest in working condi- 
tions, and in housing and education; im- 
proved educational standards for newspaper 
workers; improved techniques in presenting 
authoritative articles on important public 
problems; increasing agitation for the free 
exchange of news among nations. 

Many of the changes listed above are 
already in process of development. 


Features ... 


(Continued from Page 10) 
STEP RIGHT IN! 


Did you know that we have a model 
apartment? Well, we do. It is located in 
room 221, right next to the girls’ home- 
making room. 

The apartment consists of parlor, bed- 
room, kitchen and hall and is completely 
furnished in colonial style. In fact, so com- 
plete is it that it includes a fireplace, drapes 
and a pseudo veranda. 

“Before the war the girls used to learn 
about furniture placing and color combina- 
tions there,” said Mrs. Margaret Brennen, 
girls’ Home Economics teacher. “But now 
it is used by the faculty for meetings, teas, 
and special occasions. However, as soon as 
the war is over, I hope to go back to teach- 
ing interior decoration.” 

Mrs. Brennen is the Lafayette’s first 
Home Economics instructor. Besides teach- 
ing the girls culinary tricks she has taught 
clothing, furnishings and the general in- 
gredients that go to make a happy home. 
“Some years ago I was teaching the three 
R’s at a private girls’ school,” she told your 
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reporter. “Most of the students there had 
parents who had separated for one reason 
or another, and although they tried to hide 
it, the girls were quite unhappy. I realized 
that their greatest desire was to have a 
home, a real home, that is, of their own. 
So, I decided that if I could help them 
reach it, I would.” 

Mrs. Brenneon took courses at Pratt, C. 
C. N. Y. and got her Master of Arts de- 
gree at Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Being the type of person who does 
everything thoroughly, she took additional 
art courses at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

She started teaching at Newtown High 
School, in Elmhurst. One of the things 
most enjoyed by her students were the spe- 
cial excursions. She took them to Sloane, 
She 
continued this habit during her first years 
at Lafayette. 


Wanamaker, and various museums. 


“Our apartment surpasses 
any other model I’ve seen,” she smiled. 
“And the students take to the various 
courses as a duck takes to water. If my 
future classes are like those I’ve had up to 


now, I’ll be very well satisfied.” 


Ruth Mahler 
Lafayette News 
Lafayette High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CROSS COUNTRY BALLAD 


The notes are being penned; the tune is 
being written; surging voices are singing a 
ballad—a great American masterpiece whose 
author is the people. Engineers, and stokers, 
and riveters are writing the tune—a sweep- 
ing, powerful melody of roaring railroad 
wheels, crackles of flame in huge furnaces, 
and spitting rivets drilling steel sides. 

Cross-country, Americans are humming 
the roaring melody, swelling its volume as 
they join in its creation. A plow of the 
farmer scraped out the first lines; white- 
collar workers beat out the next stanza, 
while stammering machine guns on foreign 
shores swelled a climax. 

These are the signs of a creative America 
—of a people who mold and shape and 
build. This is an America whose sons are 
writing a grand climax to a composition of 
war, 

And we, the youth of the country, are 
listening with eager ears to the words and 
the melody of this cross-country ballad with 
its clashing motif of war. But youth is not 
going to use the clanging discord of war 
and machines; we will go on into a sun- 
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And our chorus will be 
the glorious tolling of church bells. 

The Blue and Gold 

Gils’ High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


burst of peace. 


Pepping Up the Duplication 
(Continued from Page 11) 


department secretary. 

A semester activity record, employing a 
simple point value for each level of par- 
ticipation, has given satisfaction in use. The 
record, which later becomes a part of the 
school office permanent records, includes the 
period of service by semesters, positions 
held, points earned, a semester mark ar- 
rived at cooperatively by student depart- 
ment head and adviser, and miscellaneous 
bits of information, such as awards or spe- 
cial horors earned. 


T-iER tangible recognition such as 

the honor pass privilege from study 
hall and homeroom, press parties and con- 
vention trips, citations in assembly on 
Awards Day, service pins or certificates, ad- 
mission to the local chapter of Quill and 
Scroll, and promotion to more important 
staff positions are other means of recogni- 


tion that are not difficult to administer. 


Written or verbal criticisms of the com- 
pleted handwork or presswork by the ad- 
viser and the posting of press critical service 
returns stimulate lively interest in better 
work. Couple the work of the printers with 
that of spirited literary and business de- 
partments and the problem of spirit and 
morale in the print shop personnel becomes 
small indeed. 


Look At Columnists 
(Continued from Page 13) 


some of the possibilities with this idea espe- 
cially for those papers who have an eight- 
column page. 

A fifth column with which we have been 
experimenting is the “Birthday” column 
but they 
are not responsible for getting the pupil’s 
name into the papers so that they subscribe! 
Anyhow, we were disgusted with the head- 
ing “Happy Birthday” and a long list of 


names. 


another the judges do not like 


Midway last year the idea struck 
us...why not give the fortunes for the 
people in certain periods in S.H.S. style 
and mentioning items around Struthers 


High? This we did and found a popular 


feature that we have continued every other 
issue (once a month) until the present. The 
illustrated column does not have any local- 
ized material, but it is the latest that we 
have published and we thought it could 
show you “makeup” better than the others. 

So much for five of our columns. . .we 
are now making plans for a Good Man- 
ners column illustrated by photographs of 
various students in either the correct situa- 
tion and a note to that effect—or—illus- 
trating the incorrect situation and a note 
pointing out the errors and telling the cor- 
rect manners. However, we haven’t done 
this yet and so will save it for the subject 
of another article. 

Anyhow, The Student Prints has tried to 
do something with their columns. Has your 
school paper? Or, are your columns ex- 
actly as they were a year ago this No- 
vember? 


Editorials . . . 
(Continued from Page 8) 


alone. He wants independence. 


It is also unwise to coddle these men or 
If they 


become nervous or irritable, you must real- 


bore them with endless chatter 


ize that they can’t control themselves fully 
for awhile. 

Go about things in the usual manner— 
if they ask for aid give it to them. Don’t 
be disappointed at their reactions to vari- 
ous situations—some things may seem to be 
very minor to them now. 

Remember, above all, they have paid a 
price for the peace! 

The Commerce Mercury 
High School of Commerce 


Worcester, Mass. 


They Fought Without Glory 
(Continued from Page 12) 


By James T. Farrell, New York: Van- 
guard Press; 210 pages. $2.75. 

Best Sports Stories of 1944. Edited by 
Irving T. Marsh and Edward Ehre. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.; 335 pages. 

Teaching Through Radio. By William B. 
Levenson. New York: Farrar & Rinehart; 
474 pages. $3. 

Through The Dean’s Open Door. By 
Herbert E. Hawkes and Anna L. Rose 
Hawkes. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc.; 242 pages. $2.50. 

Cartooning for Fun and Profit. By Lois 
Fisher. Chicago: Wilcox & Follett Co.; 
96 pages. $1.50. 
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The Well of the Star 


A tale of an ancient star, its inspiration, 
past, and present. 

On the road to Bethlehem, there is a 
well called the “Well of the Star.” The 
legend goes that the Three Wise Men on 
their journey to the Manger lost sight of 
the star that was guiding them. Pausing to 
water their camels at the well, they found 
it again—reflected in the water. 

“John, that legend must have been kept 
alive for all people like us.” 

“Now Mary—that imagination of yours. 
It sounds like another one of your dreams!” 

“But, John, I can feel it—with Christmas 
We were lost like the “Wise Men’ 


in the legend—‘lost on our journey.’ How 


so near. 


different this Christmas is going to be. John, 


dear, my heart is so full of gratitude and 
joy that I feel as though everything is glow- 
ing—bright as a shining candle.” 

“You certainly are an inspiration, Mary. 
How do you keep alive that Christmas glow 
all through the year while you toil, day 
after day, so tirelessly?” 

“Oh, toiling for a family like mine is 
a pleasure,” replied Mary, as she continued 
her preparation for dinner—listening to her 
husband with one ear while keeping the 
other one open for the footsteps of Davey, 
their young son, and Dottie, the Deb (as 
Dad had nicknamed her) from her new 
job at the Red Cross office. 

“When I think of Ted fighting out there 


mer, I have courage to ask for strength 


Ted showed us 


the radiance of the ‘Star’ when he made us 


to meet daily problems. 


see the selfish way we were living. 

“Davey has been so proud of that money 
he is earning every week from his papers. 
Then, too, Mary, he is saving; he showed 
me his bank book yesterday and says he 
can buy his first bond next week. Only 
last Christmas he stormed and stamped 
around because we could not buy him that 
bike he saw at Finkle’s. 


he has not once complained about having 


Do you realize 


parents who do not understand that a fel- 
low needs more spending money? Earning 
some money for himself has certainly taught 
him its value.” 

“John, since Ted has enlisted and showed 
us that there is a job for each one of us, 
Dottie has ‘pitched in’ here at home be- 
sides getting herself a job. Only a year 
ago she demanded a fur coat. Do you re- 
member how she thought that a fur coat 
She would laugh 


now if we reminded her of the way she 


was every girl’s right? 


sulked for a week when you told her the 
girls at the plant were surviving without 
and the way he put us to shame last sum- 
fur coats and were really having a lot of 
fun and besides, they were making them- 
When Ted told her she was 


just a spoiled brat, and that we were all 


selves useful. 


an ungrateful, unpatriotic, selfish family 
and not raising a hand to help the war 
effort, she certainly opened her eyes. Think 


of his courage, standing here telling us 
about our spending our money for clothes, 
pleasure, and even accepting the gas cou- 
pons Mr. Martin offered us so we could 
go on that trip to the city. He was pow- 
erful when he scorned us for everything. 
How could we have been so complacent 
about the war? Selfishness, greed—yes. 
But I guess there are lots of families lost, 
like we were. 

“Well, we know now there is a war on, 
Mary, and I’m mighty proud of my family 
for their small share on the home front 
and for Ted out there doing his bit of the 
fighting. I feel as though this is the first 
year that I’ve ever realized what the real 
Christmas message means. ‘Love, hope, 
charity, faith, good will, peace on earth— 
others first’—they previously were all tied 
up with ‘Merry Christmas’ and opened 
once a year—then wrapped in tissue paper 
and put away for another year.” 

“John, I can still see Ted’s eyes as he 
stood right here telling us we all have to 
live honestly, decently and unselfishly if we 
want a world worth living in. It was there 
—in his eyes that I saw it. John, it was 
like the legend—we had lost sight of the 
‘Star’ but as we paused to listen to our son, 
we saw in his eyes its glorious reflection.” 

“Mary, let us pray that our ‘Star’, now 
that we have found it again, will guide 
us; and its spiritual glow will remain with 
us through the whole year.” 

The Cherry and White 
Williamsport High School 


Williamsport, Pa. 
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New Printing 


CSPA STYLE BOOK ie-3 


More than 16,000 of these useful booklets 
have been sold to date. 


A new printing is off the press. 


Packed with valuable information and of 
convenient size for pocket or handbag, the 
STYLE BOOK is almost as necessary as a 
pencil and just about as handy to use. 


Fifteen cents to members 
Twenty-five cents to others 


On sale at Convention 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall New York 27, N. Y. 


Excellent 


For Class Use 


A Few Copies Left 


Convention by Mail 


A compilation of speeches planned for the 
1945 CSPA Convention—33 articles covering 
all phases of school publication work. 


eee 
Supply Limited! 


100 Pages Price $1.00 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall New York 27, N. Y. 


JOURNALISM SYLLABUS 


A Comprehensive Outline Adaptable 
For Use in the Several Educational Levels 


Prepared by a committee of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 


Each of the 26 Units of this Syllabus was written by an experienced adviser in the field. The 
entire work was carefully edited and correlated by a central editing committee. 


An extensive Glossary and a large Bibliography, each keyed to the respective Units, make 
this book additionally valuable for all student and adviser workers on school publications. 


Price—$1.25 to members of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 


$1.50 to non-members. 


10% Discount on orders of 30 or more copies. 


Send Orders to 
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202 Fayerweather Hall 


Columbia University 
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Preliminary Announcement 


Twenty-second Annual Contest 


for Student 


Newspapers and Magazines 


Deadlines 


NEWSPAPERS—January 10, 1946 MAGAZINES—February 1, 1946 
All Elementary School Publications—January 10, 1946 


Special Contests Include...Typographical.. Handset...Lithographic.. . Literary 
Fashion Column...All-Columbian Awards for special phases of publication work. 


1945 NEWSPAPER-MAGAZINE CONTEST RULES 


1. School newspapers and magazines, printed, typed, duplicated, multigraphed, hand-written or otherwise 
published, may be entered in the Contest, provided they are the work of students. 

2. Each publication entry must be accompanied by a special Entry Form provided for the purpose. Extra 
copies may be had on application. 

3. One publication only may be entered on an Entry Form. 

4. Special editions—editions other than the regular issue—will not be judged in the Contest. 

5. Mail publications FLAT. Affix to package an envelope carrying first-class postage in which Entry Form 
and fees (check or money order) are included. If outside Continental United States, please use Money Order or 
Continental Bank Check. 

6. The fee for each publication is Four Dollars and Fifty Cents ($4.50). This includes membership in the 
Association, rating of the publication, publication “aids” at reduced rates, and a subscription to The School 
Press Review, official journal of the CSPA (eight times during the school year), beginning with the April, 1946, 
issue, which carries complete reports of the Twenty-second Annual Contest and Convention and the list of placings 
and awards. Fifty Cents (50c) may be added to the entry fee, making a total of Five Dollars ($5), to enroll 
the adviser as a member of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. Most advisers take advantage 
of this opportunity. 

7. If acknowledgement of the receipt of the publication is desired, enclose self-addressed postal card; other- 
wise none will be made until final report at Convention. 

8. NEWSPAPERS will submit two copies of each issue from the first issue after Easter, 1945, through the 
last issue before Christmas, 1945, not later than January 10. (Elementary schools will submit four copies of 
each issue.) 

9. MAGAZINES will submit two copies of each issue from the first issue after Easter, 1945, through Janu- 
ary, 1946, not later than February 1. (Elementary schools will submit four copies of each issue on January 10.) 

10. The announcements of placements will be made during the annual Convention, March, 1946, and the score 
sheets and awards will be mailed to members as soon as possible after the Convention. 

DEADLINES—Newspapers, January 10; Magazines, February 1; All Elementary Publications, January 10. 

Announcements and Entry Forms will be mailed about December 15. 


For further information, write 


CHARLES F. TROXELL, Acting Director 
THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 











